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passing shadow! My eogitations were sud- 
——————— - denly interrupted by the gate at the end of 
GHOST OF MY UNCLE. the pasture, which I opened. In another mo- 
Tarose early in the morning, and after ta-|ment L was in the porch of the cottage; I 
king a good breakfast, set out from home. A/ lifted the latch, and went in. ‘The house ap- 
quantity of rain had fallen in the night. It peared just the same as [ had left it ten years 
was, however, fair when I commenced my before. ‘I'he furniture was the same, and each 
expedition, and I wished it so to remain.|piece occupied the same position. The old 
The morning was still and beautiful; it was at) clock stood ticking in the corner, as it had 
the early hour of four; I could not yet dis-/done for four-score years, the oaken settle 
tinguish the sun, though [ was sensible he had/remained behind the door, and my uncle’s 
left his ocean bed from beautiful streaks of| antique two-armed chair by the fire-side ; but 
colouring in the eastern sky. ‘Tv express the |[ saw no living creature in the house besides 
softness, mildness, and calmness of the scene-/ the cat on the hearthstone. I listened awhile, 
ry, at that hour, t cannot find adequate words; but could hear nothing. At this I rather 
those only can conceive it who have witnessed | wondered, as of yore the house was seldom, 
the scene. [ had not proceeded more than scarcely ever, totally deserted. I then went 
two miles before a few drops alarmed me with | forward into the spence, or country parlour, 
apprehension of a soaking shower, from a! where I found several neighbour cousins and 
heavy black cloud that was slowly sailing over|the servants, all standing in deep silence 
my head, and my fears were soon realized by around the bed of my dying uncle. 
a very thick descent that followed, on which t On entering, all eyes turned upon me; I 
betook myself with all speed to a thatched cot-| was a stranger to most of them; there were, 
= that I saw at some distance, for shelter. however, one or two who remembered me. f 
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fany years had elapsed since I had wan-!advanced to the bed-side, and the countenance 
dered about in this spot, in careless infancy,'of my uncle for a moment brightened up at 
and the pretty cocladed cot to which I was|my approach, but soon subsided again into a 
advancing, had been my home. I looked cold tranquil indifference. It was plain that 
around on the hills and dales, and could easily | death was rapidly approaching. He had been 
recognise them as my old acquaintances.’ speechless several hours; consequently we 
* Ha’ said I, ‘ ye change not your appearance, could hold no conversation. He, however, put 
ye grow not old in the course of time, the fee-| out his hand, which I grasped with an afféction 


leness of age cometh not upon you ;—ye still | redoubled by the prospect of soon dosing him 


smile in the brightness of summer, and frown 
in the lowering winter. For ages ye have 
reared your towering crests, and given food to 
the flocks and the herds that have chequered 
your dark surface ; ye have given a direction 
to the murmuring brook that proceeds from 
you, till it seeks, he distant, the mighty ocean ; 
and while generation after generation hath 
pas away, ye have preserved unvaried the 
eatures ye possessed in ages gzone—Even now, 
as in years past, my eyes behold the still sun- 
shine sleeping upon your gentle sloping de- 
clivities, interrupted only when the light cloud 
of spring, for a moment, casts over them its: 





forever. In my younger days I hadlived with 
him, and he having no children of his own, 
was then remarkably fond of me; subsequently 
that affection was strengthened between us, 
and although circumstances had cast my lot 
in another country, yet we had kept up a 
friendly and affectionate intercourse. Some 
time previous to his indisposition, I had again 
removed to within a few miles of his residence, 
which was the place from whence I set out on 
this sorrowful visit. 

My uncle was aman of sound judgment, 
keen observation, and cheerful social disposi- 
tion, joined ta a thorough knowledge of man- 
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kind ; he possessed a good portion of eccen-|were all confusion, while at the same time I 
tricity and humour. He loved a cheerful | struggled to be calm and composed. Poignant 
glace 5 he was kind tohis servants and depen-|as were my feelings, I gazed on my dying 
ants, and though rather of a frugal and saving relative with a sort of apathy and grief, and at 
disposition, yet he was charitable to his poor|the moment when nature was yielding up the 
neighbours. In his friendships he was rather|contest I could net shed a tear. In a short 
Capricious, but firm in his attachment to the/time all quitted the apartment, and [ was left 
kirk and government of his country. He was/alone. the branches of the huge elm trees, 
apt to be a little passionate and hasty in his/ with their thickened foliage, partially screen - 
temper; but his resentment was seldom of|ing the window, made it, under such circum- 
long duration. He was well beloved by those| stances, awfully gloomy and tranquil. [ took 
among whom he dwelt, and might be pronoun-| several turns about the room, and with a soft 
ced a good neighbour, and an excellent sub-|step I approached the bed, gazed a moment, 
ject. By a long course of industry in his' turned away, and then going up to the window 
profession, he had amassed a pretty good |strove to divert my thoughts by looking at the 
property, the knowledge of which bad drawn} surrounding landscape. Twilight was de- 
around him a host of needy relations, who! scending, and the sober hues of evening grad- 
besieged him with flattery and professions, but | ually enveloped the lofty hills. No sound 
whose attentions were chiefly drawn forth by| struck my ear, except the faint and low mur- 
their hopes of inheriting the old man’s prop-| murs of the brook, which brawled down the 
erty. How he had willed it was not known.| valley at the bottom of the Flinty Knowe— 
He was a man of prudence, and seldom blab-| the shout, softened by distance, of the peasant 
bed out bis private affairs, committing his herds to the pasture—and now 
On my arrival, | found all the friends about | and then the solitary barking of a shepherd’s 
him remarkably attentive and duteous in their, dog, among the echoing dates, attendant on 
behaviour, though it was evident that a good | his master looking out his charge for the night. 
deal of the affection was assumed. Shortly! I had not steal at the casement many min- 
after, he fell into a kind of a doze, and alljutes when my cousins, all talking in a rude, 
left the room save an attendant or two. Peg-' noisy, and indecorous manner, came into the 
gy, the servant who had lived with my uncle|room with the will, which it seemed they had 
fourteen years, now insisted on my taking! departed in search of the moment the testator 
some refreshment. But I was too much agi-| had expired. [I was a good deal shocked at 
tated to feel any thing like pleasure in my) the frivolity they uted’ awed) and could not 
repast, and what I ate was more to please the | help reproving them, though in a mild and gen- 
faithful old domestic, than from any inclina-| tle manner, for the little respect they paid to 
tion of my own. When my slight meal was|the deceased. ‘ Why ye ken,’ said one, ‘he 
over, | got up and went to the window in ajtauld us to read the will amaist as soon as he 
serious and reflecting mood. The afternoon died.’ ‘ Ay,’ cried another, ‘ and sae in con- 
was far advanced, and the scenery without was | formity wi’ his command, we went straight up 
wrapped in tranquillity. I was soon summon-| the stairs and rummaged o'er his auld kist, 
ed from my station to the parlour. My uncle til! we found it? ‘Mind your ain concerns, 
had somewhat revived, and his speech had gude man, and we'll mind ours,’ rejoined a 
returned. He told us death was making rapid | third, rather gruffly ; so that my well meant 
advances, and that we might soon expect the| admonitions had no better effect than to cause 











moment of his dissolution. He informed us, 
where we should find his will, and gave us 
some excellent advice on our future conduct. 

Some things he requested us to perform, 
which I thought were a littleodd. He wished 
us to read his will in the room where he was, 
immediately after he had expired. Hedesired 
that he might not be laid out, as it is common- 
ly called, until at least twelve hours after his 
depaiture; that his large two armed oaken 
chair might be placed in all order and solem- 
nity at the head of the table every meal, and 
that it should remain unoccupied till after his 
funeral. He also wished to be interred in a 
very deep grave. All these requests we 
promised faithfully to observe, when, after 
taking an affectionate farewell of each, he 
quietly resigned himself to his pillow; his 
breathing became more and more faint, till at 
last we could perceive it no more. 

During these transactions my mind was in 
a state 1 cannot well describe: my thoughts 





me to be more disliked by the party; for [ 

could perceive before this that they looked on 

me in the light of an unwelcome intruder. 
(Concluded in our next.) 





FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
A FRENCH STORY. 
(Coneluded.) 


In due time, the exact, well calculated, well 
regulated time, the Marquis did make his 
proposals ; and he made them in the prettiest 
of all pretty ways, saying the prettiest of all 
ay things——things that would have woa 
valf the owners of the most brilliant eyes in 
Paris. They were coldly heard by Jacqueline, 
who contented herself by replying, that she 
felt honoured by the attentions of the observed 
of all observers—that family reasons rendered 
him a suitor not to be refused— but, sir,’ she 
added, in a serious tone, ‘1 should be uncan- 
did if 1 did not tell you, that 1 give you my 
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hand only--I cannot give you my heart. [fimany a score of black eyes-at your service, in 
with this you be contented, 1 am yours.’ . |lieu of the pair that are now causing you to 
‘ Fair hand,’ said he, taking it—* [ kiss! look like a winter midnight.’ 
pont taper fingers. The heart--if there be aj Louis was at first inclined to-be angry with 
eart—will follow. But, dear bride elect,} this soldier-like ribaldry ? but on a sudden, 
don’t talk such nonsense, or. you will make) the thought of enlisting seriously entered his 
us the laughing-stocks of all Paris. ‘Fhis,) mind. it would take him at once away from: 
thank heaven, is the eighteenth, and not the'the scenes now grown painful—it would at 
thirteenth century ; and we have given over| once remove him from all chances of encoun- 
talking of these little absurdities. Come,| tering any of his old friends. 
that’s a good girl, don’t spoil those divine eyes} ‘lam net one of their accursed. noblesse,” 
by useless tears. Let me read you a letter I|said he, ‘and therefore have no chance of 
have just received from Genlis, in which she! rising farther than some paltry rank ; but then 
gives me all the gossip of Paris—plenty of|1 am cut off from all. possibility of seeing Jac- 
scandal of every body no doubt—but that is on-| queline. If L went to Paris, as [ once thought, 
ly fair, for every body speaks scandal of her.’| and attempted to procure a precarious liveli- 
The marriage was celebrated in the chateau| hood by my pen, L might perhaps. have to 
with all feudal pomp. The old families of! endure the aaobeye 4 of the Marquis—av, of 
the country attended, looking solemn and|the Marchioness of Valriviere. It is better 
important, as provincial nobles generally do,! to be a private soldier ; and. then, if there be a 
and accordingly they much diverted the Mar-| war, I shallhave an opportunity of being shot. 
quis, who vowed, that on his return to Paris,| Influenced by these considerations, he join- 
he would write a farce, to be called, Le Ma-| ed the party, and. was speedily enrolled as a 
riage dw Chateau, ou Le Parisien entre les! private soldier. 
Ours. He was gay, polite, attentive to his! ‘The regiment to which he was- attached 
wife; she, calm and quiet, resigned to him.' was, to his. great delight, to-march northward 
Her corbeille and trousse were of the most, in two days, daring which he kept himself 
magnificent deseription ; in fact, he had dune| completely housed.—On the night before his. 
every thing that expense could command, or| departure, be stole to the chateau, where he 
gallantry «dictate. A splendid ball of course! found the nurse, to whom he gave- a letter, 
concluded the evening, and the Marquis gayly | charging her to deliver it to her mistress in 
dancing with his lovely bride, cast a glow of the morning. It was short, and ran thus: 
grace and hilarity over the room. © ‘Your father is. cruel—cruel to you as to 
The young demoiselles of “are could ne. False opinions, dictated by pride, lead 
only console themselves by obséB¥ing, that him to tear asunder hearts made for one 
Jacqueline looked certainly rather pretty, but! another. May the blessing of heaven light on 
very melancholy ; while the elder iadies, ad-| the head of thee, my true love, torn from me 
mitting that the Marquis was handsome, rich, by parental crueltyt and may your. father 
and noble, whispered that he was the most! never have cause to repent of bis unkindness. 
depraved roue of Paris, and one to whum they | to the jewel of his heart!’ 
would never haye thought of giving a daughter! How this was read, and. wept over, and kis- 
of theirs. The festival lasted’ a fortnight:'sed, and treasured, it is useless to-say. On 
after which the Marquis whirled away his/ that day, Jacqueline did not leave her cham- 
handsome wife to the metropolis, where he|ber,. She could not meet the jesting gallantry 
—— immersed himself, and dragged her, of the Marquis. 
as much as possible along with him, in all the} ‘his wasin 1786. In less- than four years, 
gayeties and dissipations of the luxurious so-| Louis’s good conduct had acquired him.a ser- 
ciety, of his devoted order, just then, uncon-|geantcy, the highest step that a roturier could 
sciously hovering on the brink of destruction.| expect under the old regime ; but in 1789 the 
And where was Louis Regnault in the} days of that regime were numbered. Ina cou- 
meantime ? | ple of years more, the privileges of the nobles 
After having parted from the General in|were gone; in four years the king had Said. 
the garden, he went into the town of Perpig-| his head in the basket of the guillotine, The 
nan, and quite regardless of the direetion of/ first revolutionary campaign found. Louis a 
his fuotsteps, entered a cabaret, where some) lieutenant.. It may be easily conjectured that 
soldiers happened to be carousing. The! he did not take the aristocratical side. He join- 
ieader of the party observing Regnault’s|/ed the army of Dumourier, and fought at Ge- 
thoughtful and absent air, took the muilitary|mappe. Attached.to the armies of Hoche and 
liberty of joking him upon it. Pichegru, he assisted: in the victories of the 
«1 venture to say,’ said the sergeant, ‘that|republic. In 1798 he was with. the army of 
there is some girl of the village at the bottom| Italy, and distinguished himself under the 
of your black looks. Never mind her, if you)}command of him, whose fame was. not yet. 
take myadvice. Pish! a tall fellow, and pine| tarnished by tyranny or oppression. After- 
after a black eye when there are the lilies of] wards, hea hered to the emperor, aud saw. the 
France waving in the neighbourheed. Join} fields of Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wa- 
us, nan ; join us, and I warrant you willhave;gram. W ith-his services bis hovonrs ingrer | 
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sed, and in 1811, he was aid-du-camp to the 
emperor, member of the Legion of Honour, a 
Lieutenant General, and the Comte de Reg- 
nault. His wealth was great, and his standing 
in Parisian society permanent. No more the 
retired student of Perpignan, he was now a 
diplomatist and a general. 

He had married, in 1794, the daughter uf a 
revolutionary general, which had contributed 
not a little tohis advancement. She died not 
Jong after their marriage, and left him an only 
daughter. The young lady, reared amid the 
bustle and excitement of agitated times, was 
gay, brusque, lively, and of course a great 
favourite. Her father used to fancy a likeness | 
between her and Mademoiselle de Valencay. 
at the same age ; but he would say to himself. 
my wed Jacqueline was quiet and resigned— 
Pauline is gay and nvisy. And, in spite of) 
the sternness of mind which scenes of battle | 
~ and debate had produced, he would sometimes 
wish, in a moment of romance, that he knew 
where poor Jacqueline’s remains were laid. 
‘I think,’ he would whisper to himself, ‘I 
should be fool enough to visit them.’ 

Alas! he did not know how near an approx- 
imation to the scenes of his youth in the Cha-| 
teau De Valencay then existed in his splendid | 
hotel in the Rue Rivoli. Gay and etourdie as 
Pauline was, there were moments when she 
was serious enough. And what was it that 
made her serious 


Her father had determined that she should 
be accomplished in the highest degree; and 
accordingly, music, drawing, &c. &c. were 
taught her by the most approved masters. 
Her drawing-master having chanced to be- 
come an invalid, or in consequence of having 
made a great deal of money, having fancied 
that he was so, recommended a young map, | 
who had just completed some great picture, as | 











lu him each sign of youthful grace, 
Of manly charm appeared, 

Though tarnished by a sorrowing face, 
And by a length of beard; 

If we expect that youth impart 
Colours of rosy hue, 

Paleness which marks a tender heart, 
Has its attraetions loo. 

Pauline at first laughed at her melancholy 
tutor—played practical joKes upon hin—drew 
caricatures, to which she put the title of ‘the 
knight of the rueful countenance ;’ but before 
any great length of time had elapsed, her 
gayety began to subside before the melancholy 
smile, which greeted or rebuked her good-hu- 
moured play. Soon afterwards, she found 
that when he spuke, she was compelled to be 
dumb; that the retired, and apparently taci+ 
turn man, could, in moments of inspiration, 
deliver, with a fervid eloquence, the results of 
multifarious atudy, or deep thought and pro- 
found feeling. Gradually her jesting ceased, 
and she delighted to draw her silent teacher 
forth. He, gratified in turn, by the attentions 
of a beautiful and accomplished girl, pomred 
forth his glowing language, almost for her ear 
alone. Her beaming eye, resting upon his, 
soon caught an inspiration, of which she had 
not dreampt, and they speedily discovered a 
secret which neither wished to keep. Pau- 
line found out that she was in love, and the 
gay girl was silent. Henri made the same 
discovery, and the melancholy student smiled. 

His apartments, in which his mother alone 
resided with him, were in a street not far from 
the Rue Rivoli. I think it was in the Rue 
Duphot. The usual hour of tuition did not 
suffice the lovers after a while.—Something 
was to be exhibited—and though the master 
now did all the lesson, yet even this consumed 
some time. A correspondence began, in 
which both poured forth tle unrestrained feel - 


his successor. ‘Ihe old painter spoke much |ings of their souls. Do uot expect to find 


of the young man’s knowledge of pesating: and 
chiar oscuro, freedom of pencil, breadth, and 
so on; and his recommendation was adopted. 

Henri de Feuillars, the new teacher, was 
not more than one-and-twenty. He was si- 
lent and reserved; and there was an air of 
natural hauteur about him. He had no friends 
and laboured incessantly for the support of 
his mother, to whom he appeared devoted! 
attached. His dress, never finical, was al- 
ways that of a gentleman. His conversation, 
when you could draw him out, showed that, 
young as he was, his knowledge was great and 
varied. His figure was slight, but graceful— 
his face, in spite of its paleness and melan- 
choly expression, was handsome. To some 
women, it was more than handsome—it was 
interesting. Who that has once read it, for- 
gets the verse of the ballad, with which this 
tale has been begun? 


Ea lui toute signe de jeunesse apparaissaient 

Mais longue barbe, air de tristesse la ternissaient, 
Si de jeunesse on doit attendre beau coloris 
Paleur, qui marqui une ame tendre, a bien son priz. 


any of them here, for love-letters being inten- 
ded for one pair of eyes, are ridiculous when 
offered to any other. 

The Comte soon discovered how matters 
stood ; but dissimulated his anger until he 
was able to intercept one of the young paint- 
er’s letters. It was conceived in the usual 
terms of these compositions, but contained a 
sentence which Henri’s honourable feelings 
had induced him to insert in all his commu- 
nications. He said, that her love was the 
delight of his life, but that she ought to con- 
sider what was due to her father’s rank, and 
present station in the world, (the word present 
was carefully underlined,) and that he would 
die rather than entrap any young lady, par- 
ticularly one so dear to him-as his own Pau- 
line, into a marriage which her friends would 
disavow, and she herself perhaps hereafter 
repent, 

‘ The boy,’ said the Comte, ‘is agentleman : 
but this nonsense must be put an end to. 
Antoine, call Mademoiselle de Regnault.’ 





Pauline appeared, and her father gave her 
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the letter he had intercepted. She blushed— 
she half cried—but, finally, she giggled. 

‘What is this, Mademoiselle?’ said her 
father, angrily.—‘* Do yeu make so light of my 
authority ? Do you think you are to carry on 
a clandestine correspondence, without m 
having it at least in my power to discover it r’ 

*O, dear papa,’ said Pauline, ‘1 know that 
a poor young girl cannot hope to match an 
old cainpaigner like yourself, when you are) 
determined on intercepting correspondence ; 
but, au reste, what has your excellency to say ©’ 

‘What have I to say ?’ asked he, in a pas- 
sion. ‘Is that the answer I deserve—the 
answer, Pauline, Lhave a right to expect? Am 
1 to see you entrapped into a marriage so far 
beneath you? Am I? 

‘ Entrapped, dear, darling papa. Read the 
very note you are now so unmercifully crush- 
ing, and you will find that dear Henri says he 
would die—O, mon Dieu ‘—die—sooner than 
entrap me. Itis his very word. No—no— 





a Rp and I may be fools—but I asked 
im to marry me, and he refused.’ 

‘You asked him to marry you, Mademoi-' 
selle? By mine honour, the age improves. | 
Have the goodness to go to your fouvernante, 
who, | am sorry to perceive, has performed 
her duty very ‘indifferently, and remain in) 
your own apartment until I send for you. 
Go, | say, Mademoiselle Regnault 5” and the 
laughing girl blowing him a kiss, ran out of the 
room. 

‘ { cannot,’ thought the Comte, when alone, 
‘ write to young Henri—in fact, the young man 





has behaved with an uncommon degree of hon- 
our and prudence ; but’—and he paused for a 
while, ‘ 1 am told his mother has a vast influence 
over him, and perhaps | may have a chance with 
her.’ 


A note, written with due official haste and il-| 


legibility, was the consequence of this determi- | 
nation. It said, in terms the most ceremoni- 
ously polite, yet, at the same time, in effect the 
most severely laconic, that the great man want- 
ed to see the poor woman. ‘At ten minutes 
ast one, or eighteen minutes past three, to-day, 
Y'shall have the honour of being disengaged for 
you, Madame, on both occasions, for ten min- 
utes. I shall not permit myself the pleasure of 
further intruding on your valuable time.’ 

At ten minutes past one—not a second soon- 
er, nor asecond later—Madame de Feuillars 
was announced at the Comte’s. ‘The official 
man had been disengaged to the moment—and 
at two seconds past ten minutes after one 
o’clock, Madame de Feuillars was in the 
Comte’s library. 

She wasa woman who retained many traits 
of conspicuous beauty, but she was wan and 
wasted. A tenderness of sight had compelled 
her to disfigure her features with a green shade. 
The humility of her circumstances had cast an 
air of submission over all her actions. The 
poor, the unpretending,the unrepining Madame 





de Feuillars, seemed born for poverty. 


The Comte had never seen the mother of his 
daughter’s painting-master. before ; but, from 
what he had heard, was deeply impressed with 
respect for her character. He handed her tu 
a chair. 

‘ It is unpleasant, Madame,’ said he, ‘ to say 
any thing which, directly or indirectly, may 
seem derogatory to a worthy, a clever, and be- 
loved son. Ask me any tribute of respect to 
the genius, or the goodness of heart and con- 
duct of your Henri, as far as [ have had an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with them, 
and I shall be most happy to give it. But Ma- 
dame,| have discovered, by one means or anoth- 
er, that he has abused the opportunities—no, I 
will not use so hard a word as that—that he and 
Paul—Mademoiselle de Regnault, have beea 
so foolish as to—to—to—you understand —as 
to talk that nonsense to one another which 


| young people sometimes talk, without consid- 


ering the difference of station—the ways of the 
world. You understand me, Madame.’ 

‘I do, Sir,’ said the quiet lady. 

He started—heaven knows at what—and 
continued. 

‘I do not mean to offend—not the least—in- 
deed, quite the contrary. Your son is really a 
very clever young gentleman, as the world 
knows—a very honourable young gentleman, 
as I know—no matter how. But you will ad- 
mit, Madame, I ought not to allow so ill-mated 
a courtship to goon. You know, Madame, 
the thing cannot be.’ 

‘I do, Sir.’ responded the lady, as humble 
as before. 

Something made the Comte start again; and 
he then continued: 

‘I have taken the liberty,—the very great 
liberty, Madame—of sending for you, in order 
to request your acquiescence in a plan of imine. 
He loves his mother: it is an honvur to hin 
that he does so. She isa lady well deserving 
of love.’ 

There was no gallantry in this, as it was 
said; and yet the lady did bridle up a little. 

‘ And if you could suggest to him that ajour- 
ney to Rome, there to perfect himself in his 
art, would be advantageous, ten thousand 
francs a-year should be at his service, and 
twelve thousand five hundred to fit him out 
for the journey. You can perceive, Madame, 
that I consult the interest of yuur son.’ 

‘I do, Sir,’ said the lady. 

The Comte flouted a little at the repetition 
of the phrase; and, thinking that a rougher 
tone would perhaps answer better, changed 
his manner. 

‘Madame de Feuillars, I shall not dissem- 
ble that I propose the plan as much for the good 
of my daughter as for that of your son. But, 
Madame if you do not acquiesce in my view 
of the business, I must adopt a very different 
method. You are a woman who, | suppose, 
has seen the world! and when I tell you that 
I have detected a correspondence between 
Monsieur Henri and my young lady, I have 
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ground sufficient to proceed upon. Madame, 
do you approve of such conduct ?” 

‘No, Sir,’ said the lady. 

* Well,Madame,you agree then with me,that 
an end must be put to such things. I humbly 
think my plan is the best for all parties. There 
must be no more tetters.’ 

‘I agree with you, Sir,’ said Madame Feu- 
illars, ‘to a greater extent than you imagine. 
1 have myself intercepted a letter from a fool- 
ish lover of humble hfe, to a lady in superior 
rank. ‘To show you that 1 do not approve of 
such things, I have brought it to you ;’—~and 
she drew a letter from her pocket. 

‘ Your conduct, Madame,’ said the Comte, 
‘does you honour. But this is a sadly :nangled 
and dirty epistle :—what’s this ?’ 

‘ Your father is cruel—cruel to you as to me. 
False opinions, dictated by pride, lead him to 
tear asunder hearts made for one another’ —— 

‘What!’ said the Comte; ‘O, woman !— 
who art thou ?? 

She took the shade from her eyes. 

It was she—Jacqueline de Valencay—the 
ci-devant Marquise de Valriviere! 

Her father had died of a broken heart, at 
the commencement of the revolution ; when a 
tailor of his neighbourhood, who had made the 
liveries of his footmen for the last twenty 
years, was appointed a commissioner, to dom- 
ineer over his chateau. The Marquis was 
killed in Flanders,in the army of Prince Saxe 
Cobourg ; and the Marchioness, who had long 
before abandoned her title, and assumed the 
name of her husband's family, had lived by 
precarious employments ; had devoted her 
time and accomplishments to the education of 
her only son: he had proved worthy of her 
attention, both in talents and in goodness. 
His genius having been directed towards 
pa’nting, she encouraged him in the study— 
but never suffered him to forget the honour- 
able race from which he had sprung. When 
she heard that he had been recommended to 
instruct the daughter of the Comte de Reg- 
nault, she did not inform him of her story ; 
but when her melancholy son told her, his 
only confidante, that Pauline was not indiffe- 
rent to him—when he blushed as he related 
the tale of their loves, and sighed to think of 
their utter hopelessness of their being attended 
by happiness—she disclosed her long-kept se- 
cret, and warned him to profit by ber example, 
and to fly from such a connexion before he was 

irretrievably entangled, for the sake of Pau- 
Jine and himself. This advice had produced 
the letter which the Comte had intercepted. 

Why loiter on our way? ‘The Comte in- 
sisted on taking the Marchioness and her son 
into his hotel, and sanctioned an alliance 
which had formerly aroused his indignation. 
In a couple of years, they were married ; and 
the gayety of Pauline lightened up the gravity 
of her husband; who, in turn, subdued the 
exuberance of his lady’s spirits by his more 


About a year afterwards, the wits of Paris 
had ample room forthe exercise of their voca- 
tion; and many a gay squib was made on the 
marriage of the Comte with the Marchioness. 
It would be endless to quote all the brilliant 
things expended on the subject of the elderly 
lovers; no one ~— at them more heartily 
than themselves. Nor did they much regard 
the spiteful remarks of various mammas and 
dashing widows—they consulted their own 
feelings, and married. 

On the return of the Bourbons, the politics 
of the wife saved the husband’s property ; and 
the indemnity having restored Louis to his 
family estates, he was no longer oppressed by 
a reflection that often imbittered his proud 
mind, that he had brought a pauper into the 


family of his wife. 
————— EEE Ee _ LE eee 


WIOGKIAIPLEN Yo 
SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 
J. Artedan, said to have founded a colony 
of Norwegians, in Greenland, in the 6th cen- 
tury, and to have penetrated as far on the con- 
tinent as the coast of Labrador. 

— Ashe, a British travelter in the western 
states about 20 years ago, who published slan- 
derous accounts of the country and inhabitants. 

John Baptiste Ashe, a judge of the supreme 
court, and governor of N. Carolina, died 1813. 

Samuel Ashe, a judge of the supreme court, 
and governor of N. Carolina, died 1813. 

Eli P. Ashman,a distinguished lawyer of 
Northampton, Mass. ; he was a member of the 
Senate of that state, and afterwards a senator 
in Congress: died 1819. 

Theodore Atkinson, chief justice of New- 
Hampshire, and a delegate to the convention at 
Albany which formed a plan for the union and 
defence of the colonies, 1754: he died 1779. 

William Atwood, chief justice of the colony 
of New-York, and judge of admiralty for New- 
England, New-York and New-Jersey, in 1707. 

Samuel Auchmuty, a distinguished divine in 
New-York, died 1777. 

Sir Samuel Auchmuty, son of the above, was 
born in New-York, and took sides against his 
countrymen in the revolution, and held vari- 
ous honourable stations under the British gov- 
erment. 

Wm. Bainbridge, an intrepid commander in 
the American Navy, during the late war ; Dec. 
29, 1812, the Constitution, capt. B., captured 
the British frigate Java ; loss, Am. 34, British, 
about 200. 

Joel Barlow, L. L. D., author of the ‘Co- 
lumbifid,’ was born at Reading, Conn., 1758, 
and was educated at.Yale College. He serv- 
ed in the American war as a volunteer, and as 
a Chaplain. At the close of the war he went 
to France, where he became conspicuous and 
Sagava as a zealous friend of the revolution, 

e was afterwards appointed American Consul 
at Algiers, and Mimster of the United States 
to France, and died on his way te Wilna, to 











even temperament. 


meet Napoleon, 1812, 
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WUSCBEBANBOUR. 


ANECDOTE OF GEN. PUTNAM. 


The anecdote of the Yankee biting an inch 
off ofa red hot poker, reminds us of a story 
they used to tell in Princeton, of General Put- 
nain.— While stationed in that village during 
the revolutionary war he was intimate in the 
Stockton family. ‘The late Richard Stockton 
was then a mere boy, to whom the General was 
much attached, and to whom he thought it not 
beneath the dignity of a three cornered lat oc- 
casionally to play. He one day bet his young 
friend that he could make his charger jump as 
high as his father’s house, and was at the trou- 
ble of having him fully accoutered for the feat. 
‘The General mounted, and having taught his 
horse to rear and plunge, and making him give 
one of his great leaps, exclaimed to his little 
opponent.— There, now, let the house jump as 
high as that The little fellow allowed him- 
self outwitted, and his friends had additional 
cause to admire and love the General’s sim- 
plicity of character—Georgia Cou. 








Pattern for a Coat.—A few days ago, a gen- 
tleman looking over his tailor’s account, ob- 
served a charge of seven shillings more on a 
coat than he had been accustomed to pay. On 
inquiring, the tailor informed him, that he had 
been obliged to take up an additional quantit 
ofcloth. ‘ Why,’ exclaimed the gentleman, ‘it 


i 


feel that I am prejudiced against one of the 
parties.” ‘ And I,’ replied Judge Pain,‘ am in 
the same situation.” ‘ Then if you please, I 
am just the man,’ said the late Judge Thatch- 
er, ‘ for I am prejudiced against both.’ 





BUEAL RBPOSLTORE. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1830. 











English at Home.—This is the title of a new novel 
just published by the Messre. Harpers, New-York. It 
is by the author of the * Englishin Italy,’ and is thus 
spoken of by a correspondent of the New-York Mirror : 
‘If the test of the ability of an author is the increasing 
interest of the reader as he advances, and finally entire 
absorption, until a reluctance is felt to lay down the 
volume before the story is finished, then is the ** English 
at Home” by the testimony of one who can write uucder 
his evidence probatum est, at least worth reading.’ 

The Ladies’ Mirror. — This is the title of a new semi- 
monthly miscellany, published at Southbridge, Mass. 
by George W. H. Fisk. The first number of this work 
is now before us and contains several beautiful and 
and interesting original articles. J. O. Rockwell and 
Mrs. Catherine R. Williams of Providence are among 
the contributors to its columns. It promises well and 
we hope the labours of its publisher wil) be amply re- 
munerated. 











Bell’s Life in New-York.—We have also received 
the first number of a new paper, entitled * Bell's Life in 
New-York, and American Weekly Messenger,’ edited 
by W. L. Prall. This work is to be conducted on the 
plan of * Bell’s Life in London,’ and will be publisked 
levery ‘T'uesday, in the city of New-York, by Prall and 


was scarcely half a year ago that you told me, Bell, Franklin Hall, No. 17, Ann St. at $4 per aonuin, 


you managed to get a waistcoat for your little 
oy from what remained of the cloth you made 


SUMMARY. 
Tho poem recited at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, which hes 


inv coat from : I cannot conceive why I should ‘been decreed worthy of a gold medal or $50, was written by Mis, 
~ | 


require more now, as I am convinced I have 
not increased any in size since that period.’ 
‘No Sir,’ said the tailor, ‘you are much the 
same as usual, but my little boy is so surpri- 
singly grown that you’d scarcely know him.’ 





A parent anxious for his little girl to obtain 
promotion at school, asked her, one day, how 
she ranked in the class—‘O Pa,’ said she, 
‘lam at the topof the class but two.” ‘ 'That’s 
a darling,’ said the fond parent, ‘and tell me 
how many scholars your class consists of,’ 
continued he--* three, sir,’ whispered the 
little prodigy. 





Doctor Lathrop.—Dr. Lathrop was a man of 
genuine piety, but much opposed to the noisy 
zeal that seeketh ‘to be known of men.’ A 
young divine who was tnuch given to enthusi- 
astic cant, one day said to him. ‘ Do you sup- 
pose you have any religion?’ ‘ None to speak 
of,’ was the excellent reply. 





Judicial Anecdote—At atrial in the Su- 
preme Court, when a perplexing case had been 
obstinately argued, and unnecessarily pro- 
tracted, the Chief Justice said to the Associ- 
ate on his left hand. ‘ Brother Pain, | wish 
you would charge the Jury in this case, for I 


Sarah J. Hale, the accomplished editress of the Ladies* Magazine. 
A new Post Office has been established at Stratford Lower Vil- 

lage, Vt. by the name of South Strafford Post Office, and Charles 
Burrett, Esq. appointed Post Master. 

A man nained Isaac Hoff, who wae sentenced to eight days im- 
prisonment at Niagara, in consequence of the crow state of the 

rison, was shut upina cell only eight feet square, and on the 
ourth day was discovered dead, huving been suffocated. 

A large anchor, weighing between 6 and 7000 Ibs_ was taken upig 
Newport, R. {. Harbour, by a diving bell, supposed to have boea 
lost by the English or French Fleet,during the Revolutionary War. 

Emigrants.—The amount of commutation money received by 
the Corporation, from emigrants arriving here witbin the fortaight 
ending August 9, is $1435 50. The amount received within the 
fortnight ending August 25, is $1811. The sum now received 
from each emigrant landing is one doliar.—N. Y. Courier, 





MARRIED, 

In this city,on Thursday the 16th inst. by tho Rev. Mr. Stebbins, 
Mr. William B. Flagler, to Miss Cornelia C. Edmonds, all of this 
city. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, Dr Philip H. Knicker- 
bocker, of Upper Red Hook, to Miss Christiana J. E. daughter of 
Nicholas Ten Broeck, Esq. 

In Claverack, on the Sth inst. by Wm. W. Rockefeller, Esq. 
| Mr. Braddick Wateon, to Mise Wealthy Maria Frisbee, both of 

Ghent. , 

At the same place, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, Mr. 
John Lovett of Clermont, to Miss Rebecca Sagendorph of the 
former place. 

In Trinity Church, Athens, on Wednesday the 15th inst. by the 
Rov. J. Prentiss, Mr. Peter Hubbel, merchant of Coxsackie, td 
Miss June Prentiss, daughter of the Rev. J. Prentiss. 





DIED, 

In this city, on the 13th inst. Mr. Giles Bradley, aged 37 years. 

On the 10th inst. Charles Carroll, infantson of Edward Hyatt. 

On the 30th ult. Albertine 8, Ranney, daughter of Stephen and 
Abigail Ranney, aged 1 year and 5 months 

At Athens, on Wednesday evening the 8th inst. Mr. Joseph Col- 
son, aged 20 years and 8 months. 

At Stuyvesant Landing, on the 29th ult. Captain Oliver Beau- 
mont, a soldier of the American Revolution, aged 72 years. 

In Albany, Mr. Jobn ©. Johnson, aged 27 veara, editorof ths 
‘Columbia avd Greene County Foveov.’ . 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
AUTUMNAL SCENES. 
*Tis sunrise in the mountains! the grey dawn, 
fonflicting light and darkness, with its veil 
Of shadowy indistinctness is removed, 
And in this burst of glory, stands revealed 
The glowing landscape. Not a fleecy cloud 
Which with their bright and varying hues are wont 
To usher in the morning, floats above 
In the calm autumn sky. The boisterous winds 
Have hushed their wild rude chorus, and the wing 
Of the light zephyr. as he sportive played 
Along the uplands, and the meadows green, 
And lent a deeper tint to the rich fruits 
That blushed beneath their fading foliage 
So folded to repose. No breath of air 
Rustles amid the party coloured leaves 
Which on the boughs rest motionless, save where 
On its long tapering stem, the aspen leaf, 
Hangs trembling. The herbage crisped and curled 
Is wreathed with twinkling hoar frost, and each bush 
And brake is gemmed with its bright coronal. 
And lo ! beneath the mountain’s base, where winds 
The stream its tell tale course, and mingles oft 
Its glad voice with the forest whisperings, 
The white robed mist is rising; curl o’er curl, 
And wreath o’er wreath it spreads, till the wide vale 
Beneath us lies a sea of clouds, and high 
The topmost fold hangs on the mountain’s side, 
Oh nature! who that walks abroad to scan 
Thy works of wonder, while his eye surveys 
Thy glorious panorama, and his ear 
Drinks in thy living melodies, but feels 
His soul with rapture kindling, feels the glow 
Of high wrought inspiration, and in thee 
Beholds the mistress of his heart, with smiles 
Forever glowing, beauties ever new ! Z. 





The pleasing and impressive little story, which evi- 
dently prompted the following lines, and, which has no 
doubt recommended itself to the hearts of our readers by 
its beautiful and affecting morality, may be found in our 
fifth number.—Ep. 

LOOK ALOFT. 
In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 
Are around and above, if thy footing should fail— 
If thine eye should grow dim and thy caution depart— 
* Look aloft’ and oe firm, and be fearless of heart, 


If the friend, who embraced in prosperity's glow, 

With a smile for each joy and a tear for each woe, 
Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are array‘d 
* Look aloft’ to the friendship which never shall fade. 


Should the visions which hope spreads in light to thine 
eye 

Like the tints of the rain-bow, but brighten to fly, 

Then turn, and thro’ tears of repentant regret 

‘ Look aloft’ to the sun that is never to set. 


Should they that are dearest, the son of thine heart— 
The wife of thy bosom—in sorrow depart, 

* Look aloft,’ from the darkness and dust ofthe tomb, 
To that soil where ‘ affection is ever in bloom ? 

And oh! when death comes, in terrors to cast 

His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart, 
And a smile in thine eye, * Look aloft’ and depart ! 


MORNING. 
BY LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 


The author of the following elegant and touching 
lines, died a few years since in Plattsburgh, New-York, 
at the age of seventcen. ‘She was a rare creature— 
one whose thoughts went upwards as naturally as the 
incense of the flowers which she nourished—and who 
united with the very highest capacities of intellect, the 
affections and the meek love of a child. And she was a 
child, in years at least,—and yet young as she was-——- 
uneducated and unprepared as she was—she has left a 
name behind, which few of her prouder cotemporaries 
willever attain. She passed away from among us like 
a bright but unenduring vision. But here isher poetry, 
it is a perfect mirror of her soul.’ 


I come in the breath of the weakened breeze, 

[ kiss the flowers and I bend the trees— 

And I shake the dew which hath fallen by night, 

From its throne on the lily’s pure bosom of white. 

Awake thee, when bright from my couch in the sky, 

] beam o'er the mountains and come from on high, 

When my gay purple banners are waving afar— 

When my herald, gray dawn, bath extinguished each 
star— 

When Ismile o’er the woodJands and bend o’er the lake, 

Then awake thee, O! maiden, lebid thee awake, 

Thou may’st slumber when all the wide arches of heaven 

Glitter bright with the beautiful fires at even ; 

When the moon walks iv glory, and looks from on high 

O’er the clouds floating far through the clear azure sky 

Drifting onward—the beautiful vessels of heaven, 

To their far away harbour all silently driven, 

Bearing on in their bosom the children of ight, 

Who have fled from this dark world of sorrow and night ; 

When the lake lies in calmness and darkness, save where 

The bright ripple curls "neath the smile of the star ; 

When all is in silence and solitude here, 

Then sleep, maiden, sleep, without sorrow or fear! 

But when I steal silently over the lake, 

Awake thee, then, maiden, awake! Oh awake! 


WATUGUTA Ve 
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Answer tothe puzzLEs in our last, 
Puzz_e 1.—Dew. 
Puzz_e 11.—The one was governed by days, the oth- 
er by knights. 














NEW PUZZLES. 
I, 
Ten tedious years my first sustain’d 
The battle’s rage and thunder ; 
And then, alas! my first was drain’d 
Of all its stores by plunder. 


My second is a pressing load, 
Which many a wretch must bear, 
Who's doom’d to walk an humble road, 
And bend beneath his care. 
II. 
You eat me, you drink me, deny it who can; 
I’m sometimes a woman, and sometimes a man. 
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